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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


Julia Gray, 
OR THE ORPIAN, 


Tne world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powcrs: 
Little we see in nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 








Never were two men much less like each) 
other, than were two very friendly neighbors, | 
Solomon Rayfield, and Patrick O’Doyle. In), 
temper and in creed, these two were oppo- || 
sites; Solomon a Calvinist, and Patrick a) 
Catholic, and both deemed their respective | 
churches the very standard of truth. Solo- | 
inon most prolific ef tongue, and abundant in 
quotation from his name-sake. Patrick, who} 
is to figure in our veracious history, moulded | 
to unbending stiffness of language and belief, | 
came young, from * The sweetest Isle of the 
Ocean; and if the assertion could not be 
proven, I would neves sere staie a fact so 
incredible, Patrick O'Doyle was a man sen- 
tentious of speech. 

With adjoining fences, extended the two 
very neat and well cultivated farms of Ray- 
field and O'Doyle, both rising by rather a 
bold sweep from the banks of Chartier creek, | 
a fine, clear, but noisy stream. Rayfield, | 
with his notable wife Ruth, or Ruthy, as he} 
called her, and their little son and daughter, 
were the contented inmates of one cottage, 
whilst Patrick O’Doyle, who gruffly muttered | 
often between his teeth, ‘ Never be vi 








again,’ inhabited alone, as to wife and chil- 
dren, a very comfortable cabin. 

Facing the Rayfield and O'Doyle farms, | 
rose another far more extensive than both} 
put together. Rising also, by a fine acclivity | 
trom the Chartier, and spread like a painting, | 
intentionally so disposed, swept the farm of 
James Gray, in full view from the front 
doors and windows of Rayfield cottage.— 
James Gray, and Jane, his wife, had brought 
with them to Chartier, one most engaging 
child, a girl, Julia by name, the daughter of 
her father’s first wife; and they brought also, 
a much larger amount of money, than gener- 
ally enters into the baggage of emigrants, and 
a prodigiously swelled sum of aristocratic 
consequence. The money procured the 
farm, and its fine set of merchant mills, from 
a man, who, to use a common prover, 
‘ Peeled an egg for another to eal? and th 
patrician manners ensured respect and hatred 
from their less wealthy neighbors. 

For good, sound, plain, and discernin 
conmuon sense, and fur sterling mtegrity, few 


| than did Solomon Rayfield; who to the duties 


|) brought them very frequently into contact, in 


/ceased to agree in any but two things, and 


ieee 


stood equal, and none higher, in his country, 


of a Justice, which were fotted upon hin, 
had to share pretty nearly every vexatious 
arbitration over the whole vicinity. Being of 
the same church and congregation, Solomon 
Rayfield and James Gray were brought into 
the same temple weekly, and their public 
duties as magistrates, and other et ceterus, 


other days of the week; yet between these 
men, friendship did not, nor could not exist. 
James Gray and his wife, decidedly the most 
wealthy couple in the two counties, were 
probably the most miserable pair in either, 
and why ? Because, gentle reader, they were 
exactly alike in temper; and had long ago 


these were to hate each other, and love 
money. 

Divines of all creeds, and philosophers of 
all schools, have, on one su!iecct, formed aj 
coinmon conclusion ; and th? coliciusion is, 
tliat wriehos and happiness, fo not Aeroye 
dwell together. Now, though [ aim neither a 
divine nor a philosopher, but simply a so- 
journer on earth, walking over it to see what 
I can see, [have ventured another conclusion ; 
that is, that wealth is not happiness, but one 
of the elements of happivess. While passing 
along the vale of life, over which sunshine 
and storm alternately prevail, 1 have found 
kindness of heart the ouly element insepara- | 
ble from happiness, and have found that same | 
element, as independent of condition, as gold | 
is of the rubbish in which that precious metal 
is found, 

Of the gold in the human bosom, Solomon} 
Rayfield had his full share, and his neighbor | 
James Gray, and Mrs. Gray his wife, not! 








members of the same church, between two 
such amen friendship could not: exist, and 
even good neighborship was performed on 
one side, from a seuse of duty, and on the 


asense of interest. | 
] 


other, by 
The Rev. John Dancey, the spiritual guide 
of the Rayticld and Gray milies, was the 


pastor of a congregation, much more remark- 
able for the honesty of their hearts, and th 
sincerity of their devotion, than for the polish 


other and the minister, once every week; 
fnto this temple, not seldom, sat down also, 
Patrick O'Doyle, though sometiines saying 
playfally to his friend Rayfield, * A bee cat 
find honey from the thorn flower,’ 

Of all the sweet flowers ever blooiniiig oit 
Chartier, none other ever bloomed more 
lovely than Julia Gray. Lovely in childhood, 
she was—not in any respect ‘7 beauty in 
promise,’ but every one who saw the Titde 
budding sprightly brunette, except her pa- 
rents, felt, and many tapturously exclaimed; 
* How Lovely ? 

Mary Layton, afterwards Mary Gray, thé 
first wife of James Gray, and the mother of 
Julia, deserved a better fate than to be united 
to such a man, even fi his best days, and 
survived by only a few weeks the birth of he# 
child; falling a victim to that wotst of cruelty 
to a fond wife—neglect. Jane Gray; oncé 
the spoiled dependent of his first, became his 
sccoud wife, and effectually revenged the 
murdered Mary. If James Gray neglected 
his ‘first wife, his second, did not neéglect 
James Gray > and ‘succeeded why the real 
terror she excited, combined with imaginary 
evils to unsettle a brain harassed thus by 
actual, and in his apprehension, impending 
misery. 

James and Maty Gray, were only tivo of 
the many Rose-destfoyers, and Thorn- 
searchers, Which it has been my fortune td 
meet with, between the mouths of the Sabine 
and Passamaquoddy, and only two of the 
iminy who took ten thnes more pains td 
embitter their lives, than would have been 
necessary to have made them the delight of 
each other and of their neighbors No mati 
or woman was ever yet disappointed in the 
aim of making themselves hated, and this 





. . | . . . e 
enough to reward its extraction. Though |} couple succeeded just In proportion to their 


respective talents: James, to be passably, 
and Jane, to be supremely hated. Solomon 


| Rayti ld, who never dealt in epithets of 
licensure, ouly sighed when his nearest neigh- 


bors were named; but Patrick O’Doyle, 


| though sO sparing of words, and warm of 
i| heart. se] hom pane d either husband or wife; 


without finishing by a * Bad luck to them! 
It will be only strange to those who havé 
not reflected on the features of lniman sdcic- 


of their manuers. Many long vears did the|/ ty, what lam now ready to assert. All those 
minister and his flock meet in harmony || feelings of disgust against the wealthy Grays, 
weekly. ‘he only complaint agaist the i very seldom appeared on the surface, du 
pastor, made by any one of these proncers of ithe ordinary and extraordinary walks of life, 
the wilds of Chartier, was, that he was rather || al! outward things were on the Gray farot 
lavish of ‘ Glud T'idines,’ aud trusted to lothed just as on other farms ; and even the 
little to their memories. ‘This was, however, |} sarcastic O'Doyte, who was like many other 
mere speck on the sum of love md re pect, |} promect i tithe of eve ry trade, was very 
md vlad were th ,o0d poople tu micet cach viten ¢ ied to do jobs ot Gray's + went there, 
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did the job, got his wages, and returned to 
his cabin, just as he did for Solomon Ray- 
field, and fifty others. Stop! my young 
readers, and before you call this hypocrisy, 
wait until forty years more have passed over 
your head, and ten to one, but you will then 
call it prudence. I can tell you, between 
friends, that were not the affairs of the world 
thus conducted, the earth would be, as far 
as man is concerned, one great scene of 
discord. 

To a close observer there appeared nothing 
of hard hearted atrocity in the character of 
James Gray, but he loved money, and pur- 
sued money for itself, and neglected every 
thing else; and amongst the rest, his own 
child, With a view to great profit, which 
was indeed in the end realized, this man was 
induced, much to thesastonishment of even 
the man who led him into the engagement, to 
become security to a considerable amount. 
His intellects never of high order where his 
property was concerned, James Gray, the 
moment his name was on paper became 
alarmed ; the sweets of sound and refreshing 
sleep fled his pillow, and each day and night 
fear increased its phantoms, until James 
Gray added one more name to the list of 
men whose minds sink to actual insanity, 
from the apprehension of what, in a mujority 
of cases, never happens. At the age of forty, 
in ruins, was seen sitting in utter fatuiry, 
bewailing his loss, a man who had at that 
time, perhaps no compeer in wealth in all 
western Pennsylvania, His family, and the 
world generally with its coucerns, faded from 
his view, one desolating fancy remaining to 
render his life a terrific dream, The step 
mother and protector of little Julia, we have 
already sketched and need not add, that 
tearful indeed was the path of the orphan.— 
Muttering his fancies, and writhing under 
supposed wrong, the mind of James Gray 
took a turn in its wanderings. From child- 
ish apathy or listless indolence, frenzy suc- 
ceeded. His range was now the tangled 
woods, where, with curses loud and fearful, 
and screains too dreadiul for liman ear, the 
very wild animals of the 
casual being of his own species who met hin 
in his walks, alike fled his presence, 

Nature could pot long support such a 
condition of existence, and the unearthly 
maledictions of James Gray, became silent. 
* Whereis he?’ demanded one neighbor of 
another ;—none could answer. To do justice 
to his unworthy wile, in the case of her 
husband, she added wot hypocrisy to want of 
feeling. and was amongst the last to ask, and 
the most indifferent to answer, * Where is 
he’ 

That question must be a very stirring ove, 





which continues to interest any portion of 


the great world through one whole week, 
and taking their w iy towards oblivion, the 
name and fate of James Gray, had pretty 
nearly floated out of the little fraction of the 
world watered by Chartier, by the next 
Suncay morning alter he had been seen by 
several persons. Sunday moruing, particu 
larly im summer, is in a country place, where 
friends have but one place of general meeting, 
a most important lithe era. To those not 
fashioned to city manners, let their individ- 
ual belief be what it may, the sieht must be 
deeply interesting, to sce old and young, in 
decent dress, combg together in peace ATT 
harmony, free from toil, and with one voce 
livin to the 
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forest, and the} 
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bree” 3 That hymn had rose and ceased in 


the Meeting House of Johu Dancey, and the 
Pastor himself, had read ; 

‘And I find wore bitter than Death, the 
woman whose heart is snares and nets, and 
her hands as bands: whoso pleaseth God, 
shall escape from her; but the sinner shall 
be taken by her.’ Ecelsts. vii. 26. 

-In true singleness of heart the preacher 
took his text, in a mystical sense, intending 
by * The Woman,’ the evil propensities of the 
human heart, but there was one hearer who 
received the words literally. ‘This was Mrs. 
Gray, and the words, ‘The woman whose 
heart is snares,’ was no sooner pronounced, 
than she had to encounter every eye in the 
Meeting House, who could get a sight of ler, 
and had her ears greeted by many a heartfelt 
groan. How she felt, was never known by 
man, for the reverend gentleman had just 
commenced the division of his subject into 
five heads, with a conclusion, and the mein- 
bers of his-congregation were adjusting their 
seats and their patience for a long sitting, 
when priest and laity were electrified, as ip 
rushed Patrick O’Doyle, his naturally ex- 
pressive features strongly agitated, and with- 
out apology or interlude, observed very 
deliberately, * I have found him.’ 

Who he had found was surmised at once 
by all present, and as they rose from 
their seats, the mivister merely demanded, 
‘Where? and O'Doyle as sententiously 
replied, ‘In the Mill Dam.’ The service 
was ‘at an end for that day, as all the congre- 
gation burried after Patrick O'Doyle. The 
body was removed to shore, and as_ the 
Coroner of the county was accidentally pre- 
sent, an tnmediate inquest was held, one 
member of which was the Rev, John Dancey, 
and another Sglomon Rayfield. 

It was one Lattunee of such an inquest, on 
which the meihbers were not compelled to 
Violate their real convictions from any mis- 
taken delicacy. The insanity of James Gray 
had been too apparent for doubt, and when 
the humane heart of Mr, Dancey, was power- 
fully affected, his language was only short of 
inspiration. His common prolixity disap- 
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of wealth, as an 


every 


come to their souls as from the lips of Inspi 
ration. And were not indeed the words the 
expression of Inspiration ? 

Not all the influence, however, of Mr. 
Dancey, Svlomon Rayfield and one or two 
more, Could procure for the remains of Gray 
tresting place, in what in common custom 
had been called his burying ground. Here 
a cord was touched which sounded harshly 
in its vibrations. ‘* His soul is in the hands 
of his Gop, with that we dare not, we wish 
not to meddle,’ said the elders and the far 
greater part of the congregation ratified the 
lecision, * But Iet him rest in what he called 
his own land!’ 

In land once his own, and in a deep and 
wooded vale, not fir distant from, but out of 
sight of all human habitation, was placed with 
sad, not sorrowful solemnity, the corpse of 
Janes Gray. Much of superstition then 
jlurked, and some yet lurks along Chartier, 
land soon from * Gray's Grave, according to 
report, issued sound at eve, which drove 








jp nore than the strolling boy far away trom excited no 
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peared, and in the case before us, a short} 
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where a sight might appear, too horrible for 
human courage to behold, ‘The spot, dark, 
tangled and lonely from nature, became 
deserted and desolate. Long and mournofally 
was pronounced * Gray’s Grave.’ 

‘Man ought not to war with the dead,’ is 
one of those humane injunctions not in every 
cuse easy to obey. The harsh feelings of 
man against James Gray, would have yielded, 
however, to the common law of forgetful- 
ness, had not his child remained to revive 
every bitter reflection on his memory.— 
Whatever, not of kindness, for that she never 
enjoyed, but mitigation of hatred, Julia had 
experienced on the part of her step-mother 
during the life of her father, now vanished ; 
and this fine child, who inherited the angelic 
disposition, and was a living miniature of her 
departed mother, had for three years to 
endure unremitting torture. Thus, uncloth- 
ed, except in rags, unfed, except on the 
refuse of a kitchen, and compelled to sleep, 
if sleep she could, amid straw and filth, pas- 
sed the years of a child entitled to a rich 
inheritance, the property of her mother. 

On the very day of his burial, the man for 
whom Gray had been security, came forward 
avd fully satisfied all present, that his engage- 
ments were fully provided for. And as soon 
as legal means were also provided, to give 
him a discharge, this man made complete 
settement with, and considerably enlarged 
the estate. 

‘ What is every body’s business is no one’s 
business,’ is another saying, of much more 
general application, than that death operates 
as a treaty of peace between the dead and 
living. It was every-day rendered more and 
more obvious, that Julia ought to be taken 
out of the hands of her persecutor. Pity is 
a natural feeling, and when it leads to relief, 
an almost divine feeling ; but pity is too often 
« berren weel€ of sympathy, Julia Gray, 
appeared, in despite of any Commisseration 
felt in her favor, to be destined to rise. to 
maturity destitute of education, and moral 
culture, but from this state of thraldom she 

eemed at once snatched by a still more 
dreadful fate. One evening late in autumn, 
she had been more than usually beaten, and 
criven, bruised and bitterly weeping, to her 
pallet of straw, 
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The next morning the shrill voice of Jane 
iray, for the first time, failed to rouse the 
rembling Julia, Call after call obtained no 
response, and the irritated step-mother rush- 
ed into the kitchen venting threats,—but no 
Julia was there. Every one about the farm 
was roused, and the alarm that Julia Ciray 
was missing, soon spread over the neighbor- 
hood, but all search was in vain—not a trace 
of the lost girl was to be found. 

The not idly terrified Jane Gray, made, 
for once in her life, every effort in favor of 
humanity, whilst her own danger became 
every moment more eminent. ‘* Murder,’ 
first whispered, was soon audibly, and long 
before night, loudly sounded in her ear, and 
the enraged inhabitants were only calined by 
her arrest. 

Jn this moment of excessive agitation, and 
violently aroused passions, when this woman 


|changing a comfortable home for a prison, 


and crashed by the wrath of her fellow 
creatures, the conduct of the Ray field family 
wd theiw next ueighbor, Patrick O' Doyle, 
sinvll astonishment. In her ex- 
Jane Grav found no friends, but she 


found, where, and like all avaricious 


mie, 
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timid to extreme, she least expected, two 
men, and one of these a very influential man, 
who persisted in the opinion that she was 
innocent of the alleged murder, 

Only those who have observed society with 
a scrutinizing eye, can ever perceive the 
singular and often very decp moral influences, 
operating on trials of life and death. Her 
true position Jane Gray could not under- 
stand, but she felt, and deeply felt her danger. 
In herself or in retrospect of her life no 
consolation offered, and in society, except 
those purchased by her money, one man 
only, Solomon Rayfield, entered her prison 
and spoke of hope and safety. Fivery legal 
delay under pretext of still finding alive the 
lost Julia, having been exhausted, the day of 
trial came, and with it an almost universal 
opinion of cain conviction. 

The charge was supported by evidence 
entirely circumstantial, but as the trial ad- 
vanced, circumstances of crimination seemed 
to combine with irresistible force. ‘The 
defence rested on the body not beiug found, 
and on the evidence of Patrick O'Doyle 
This testimony stated, that the deponent with 
several others had been the day before the 


evasion of Julia, employed in repairing some | 


part of the mills belonging to Mrs. Gray ; 
that a very heavy rain had so swelled ‘the 
creck, that he was compelled to remain all 
night in Mrs. Gray’s house; and that with 
an intention of returning home, he rose very 


early in the morning ; and saw andespoke to} 


Julia outside of the house. Finally O'Doyle 
closed by observing, that he * Wondered not 
at sceing the chile out of dures before day, 
knowing the ways of the family.’ 
Notwithstanding the closing remark, 
O'Doyle’s testimony was very decisive in 
favor of the prisoner at the bar :—but still, 
that a female child of eight years ef age, 
could, in the cold and wet of November, with 
creeks flowing full, leave the neighborhood, 


seemed next to impossible, That by some || 


means the lost child had been drowned, 
became at length the settled opinion of court 
wand audience, and also of the Jury : but with 
them was left the awful yes or no, did she 
fall by accident, or by the hand of her unnat- 
ural step-mother. ‘Two days the trial lasted 
before the Jury was sent to their room, 
having received a brief and rather vague 
charge from the bench; but a charge inclin- 
ing to acquittal. Two nights and one day 
more, did the JuFy remain engaged in earnest 
recapitulation and comparing the testimony, 
and on the morning of the second day 
returned into court. The room and yard 
was crowded, yet a pin dropping would have 
been heard. The convulsive sobs of the 
woman whose life depended on two words, 
were the only sounds which broke the dread 
silence. Atlengththe decisive ‘Nor Guitry,’ 
was read, 

If the character of man is mysterious in 
any one thing more than another, it is in 
their general conduct, in cases of acquittals 
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te conceive life to be held under any other, do justice to that man; by saying, that very 
jmore dreadful tenure. Existence is in such||few men, educated or uneducated, ever ex- 
| 








cases a lingering death, and such was the ceeded him in cool, determined courage, of 
case of Mrs. Jane Gray. It is true, the/| course in presence of mind; and farther, none 
dews and rains of Heaven fell upou her fields, || can exeeed him in purity of purpose. You 
as upon the fields of others; the sun shone |] recollect that it was his evidence that saved 
and the winds blew as genial upon her fields, || Jane Gray from conviction, by deposing that 
‘as upon the fields of others,—her harvests, ||he saw and spoke to Julia, on the morning 
‘her orchards, and her stock, were no more || of her disappearance.’ 
\liable to blight. mildew, or disease, than were That morning was one we had all too much 
those of her neighbors. ‘To her well con-|| reason to remember, to admit our forgetting 
structed and well managed mills, the adjacent || the appearance of nature. The moon had 
inhabitants brought their grain. passed the full about two days, but the sky 

In brief, if any difference in prosperity, as || was overcast, therefore, it was one of those 
far as wealth was concerned, it was percepti- || mornings which prevents us from distinguish- 
ble a more than common share fell on the||ing day break. Patrick then in Mrs. Gray’s 
\Gray farm. But still that prosperity was|| house, I have no doubt providentially detain- 
without soil—a black and scowling gloom||ed there, awaked long before day, but not 
lhung over the whole scene. For want of|| being able to distinguish musky moon light 
direct proof, she had not been punished as a|| from twilight, thought the day had dawned 
inurderess, but yet, as such was she regard-|| and rose in order to return to his own house. 
‘ed by the public, and the-tone of human||The room he slept in was only divided by a 
feeling must greatly change, before public || plank partition from the pallet of poor Julia, 
\indignation is easily or quickly appeased in|| and we suppose, that the noise he necessarily 
‘any similar case. That impression which |j made, roused the poor distressed girl, and 
grows deeper by time, and which death alone | that in the alarm she thought only of her 
can obliterate, was made on every heart, and \ step-imother,—but be that as it may, she 

| 
| 

















'*The murdered Julia,’ came to remem-|| started up and rushed frantically from the 
brance whenever Jane Gray, or her history || house, pursued by the astonished O’Doyle, 
lcame to remembrance, : " iishe took the road directly towards Chartier, 
md towards this house. Such was the effect 
of her terror that she very closely approach- 
During the most part of the intervening | ed the still foaming creek, before the really 
\period of ten years, I had been absent, and || active O’Doyle could overtake and seize her 
lonly occasionally received and exchanged aljin his arms. His voice did not fall kindly 
‘letter with my old friend Rayfield, to whose | on her ear for the first time, and it now came 
jhouse I hastened on my return. Sprigs of soothingly to her beating heart, as her waking 
‘the almond tree had crowned the old farmer || senses returned, Je folded her to his manly 
and his wife, and their daughter had become | breast, and in place of bearing her back to 
a fine young woman, My reception was || her step-moth r, dashed through the creek 
‘cordial, the evening very fine, and the down-|| and bore her into this house. We were all 
iward sun glanced his yellow beams over the up and around the dripping man and child in 
jhills and vallies, and over the Gray farm, ||a few moments, and had a fire kindled before 
which spread from us eastward a rich land- || O’Doyle commenced his explanation, which 
scape. ‘closed with the most bitter * bad luck to her,’ 
‘Jane Gray, is she yet living ? I demand-|| that I ever heard him express, 
ied, || When I remember the condition of the 
‘A living death,’ replied Mr. Rayfield * but | suifering child, Christian charity seems ex- 
\friend Mark, if you have been surprised at | tinct in my breast. When bereft of her wet, 
ithe first part of hier history, you will be more | to put on cry apd warm clothing, her tender 
lastonished at the latter, Jane Gray is now||limbs showed one series of wounds and 
iliving in the house she once called her own, | stripes. 
funder the protection of Warden Rayfield, i My own share in the affairs of Julia Gray, 
my son, and his wife, Julia, once Julia Gray.’|) so long accounted for by the public, by every 
{ actually started to my feet, repeating, || suggestion but the true one, was even a 
i‘ Julia Gray!’ and sunk back on my chair, || mystery to my family and O’Doyle, at the 
still repeating, * Julia Gray ll moment of her evasion, but von will soon 
‘Yes! Julia!’ replied father, mother, and || receive what will convince you of the correet- 
ll daughter together; * The supposed murder-||ness of my proceedings. When my real 
led Julia, is now the matron of yonder motives were disclosed to the public in this 
mansion, and our beloved daughter and! vicinity, some few there were who condemned, 
sister.’ 7 ‘but applause came from the for greater num- 
‘Can such elad tidincs be true?’ Tre-|| ber, and what is of infinitely more conse- 
sponded, as soon as I recovered from may | quence to me, [ have a self-approving and I 
trance of astonishment. ’ || firmly believe a God approving conscience. 
‘Yes! true,’ replied the whole family || But let us proceed, 
together, ‘as the ways of God are just,’ and|| So long and so bitterly had Julia suffered 
lcontinued Mr. Rayfield, ‘ we have yet time tollevery species of hardship, and hunger not 





So passed ten more tedious years. 
* . * * * 

















on charge involving life and death. Jane 
Gray, pale as a statue, sat a few moments 
after hearing of her escape; then clasped her 
hands to her temples, uttered a_ piercing 
scream, and fell senseless ; and in a state o: 


, 


infantile weakness was conveyed to her home | 
under the care of Solomon Rayfield, whet 


alone stood by her through the storm. 
The acquittal of a Jury often prolongs lif 
but where a strong suspicion of blood-auilti- 


ness fastens on the public mind, it ts dificult 





| pass over events ending so heart-pleasing, || even did she escape, that she seemed to 

before supper.’ | devour some warm milk and bread, and ina 
I sat a statue of attention, and the old| few moments fell into a sound sleep on the 
historian proceeded, lap of my wife. If our feelings had not been 
d ‘You no doubt remember the little Julia, || most powerfully enlisted in her cause, our 
| id the mysterious circumstances attending || excitement would have been roused to the 
|her disappearance, and also the trial of Jane || utinost while looking on her angel face, as 


\(tray. The real facts of the case were only || she seemed to repose in glade SS. A voice 
|| known to the persons here present. to our) went to my Mmeost soul, saying, ‘That child 
json Warden, and to Patrick “O’Doyle.—-|| is given to thy care. ; 

| Before } proceed to relate those facts, Pmust|) ‘And as far as strength is given me,’ IT 
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juwardly breathed, the trust shall be faithfully 
fulfilled” 

My purpose was instantly formed, and I 
knew Patrick O'Doyle too well to conceal 
fram him that purpose, and T obseryed, * Julia 
youst not be returned fo her.’— 

* Returned,’ vehemently interrupted O’ Doyle, 
§ No, I'd take her on my back myself and beg, 
before—bad luck to her.’ 

| have reasons,’ I replied, * which I can- 
not explain, for what I am to propose,—Julia 
must be cayceealed and taken out of this part 
of the country. J then detailed the plan of 
»wraceeding, which as I came to a close, 

‘Doyle with one of his inmitable expressions 
pf face, muttered’ — 

* Mother Gray will be’—and pausing a 
moment, finished by, ‘ She deserves it, come 
what will,’ 

His thought flashed on us all, and in one 
breath responded, hy completing O'Doyle’s 
pee liction, ‘Will he charged with murder,’ 

hich I, however, carried out by exclaiming. 
*so let her he charged, the charge will be 
only for what she has morally committed. 
Well does she deserve all the terrors of even 
#@ conviction for a crime, it is evident she 
pas no compunction against committing ; and 
we have the means in our hands to snatch 
the child from the grasp of Jane Gray, and 
jn the last extremity save herself from death, 
if even cqnyicted, 

I then praceeded to arrange matters ; 
secresy, it was merely and indeed scarcely 
necessary ta enjoin, We had long been 
preparing tosend my son, Warden, to Prince- 
ton, Within a few miles of which resided a 
farmer in good circumstances, and a yery 
particular friend of myself and family, and 
also a cousin of Mary Layton, the mother of 
Julia. To this man and his wife, I was 
determined to confide Julia, and never was 
confidence better placed. [or the moment, 
however, we were put to our utmost resources 
10 carry our design into effect, as, while we 
were concerting measures, and still before 





flay actually broke, all was uproar at Gray's. 
Very seldom had poor Julia been permitted 








‘Did T sce nothin of Julia? sartin what 
could I see of the chile? To be plain 
Misthress Gray, these are strange questions ; 
wun to be more plain Madam. if T d’dnt see 
you [heard you put’n her to bed last night. 
Sure you ought to know bether than me, 
how she got out ufe it.’ 

The first part of this reply was too much | 
for the terrified woman ; the close she heard 
not, but it was not wasted in air, as a number of 
the neighbors had already arrived, and others 
every moment appearing, and just as O’ Doyle 
closed to him rather lengthy ejaculations, and 
I came close to where he was standing, a 
hoarse and very angry voice was heard. 

‘ She knows very well what has become of 
her husband's child,’ and ina tone still more 
loud and angry, another voice rose, ‘If Julia 
Gray is not found, and alive and well, Jane 
Gray shall be found.’ 


(Concluded in onr next.) 
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Westminster Abbcy. 
By a Correspondent of the Albany Evening Journal. 





Lonpon, Juny 18, 1633, 

My pear W.—Passing from the last of the 
Chapels, we were next conducted into the 
area of the church, where the number of 
interesting monuments is so great that I can 
scarcely do more than give you the names of 
the most distinguished of England’s great 
men, who lie without the precincts of the 
chapels appropriated to the dust of those 
distinguished by birth. Wolfe’s monument 
represents the victor falling on the heights of | 
Abraham, while Glory awaits with a crown 
in ler hand his ascent to the skies. The 
visitor finds among the promiscuous array of 
monuments, one which covers the tomb of 
Anne of Cleve, who was married under cir- 
cumstances of great pomp and public rejoic- | 
ing, to the capricious tyrant Henry &th, on | 
the 8d of January, 1959, and was divorced | 
six days afterwards, with leave to marry | 

Da 





Jagain. She displayed a spirit worthy of a 


cemeteries in this, that it contains few monn- 
ments except such as commemorate persons 
‘whose fame cannot be increased by this 
tribute to their memory. The monuments 
‘may be regarded rather as expressions of the 
national homage than efforts to perpetuate 
the memory of the dead, The monument of 
| Caw ey is chaste; the urn is wreathed with 
‘a chaplet of laurel. In the inscription he is 
progeunced the Pindar, Horace and Virgil of 
tnglaid. This monument was also erected 
by the Duke of Buckingham. 

Cuavcrr, the father of English poets, has 
an ancient Gothic monument, much defaced. 
There is much poetry disguised under an 
homely dress in the inscription (now almost 
obliterated) upon the monument of Michael 
Drayton, a poet little knogn to us. He 
flourished in the 17th century. 

‘Do pious marble ! let thy readers know 
What they and what their children owe 
To Drayton's name, whose sacred dust 

We recommend unto thy trust. 

Protect iis memory, and preserve his story ; 
Remain a lasting monument of his glory ; 
And when thy ruin shail diselaim 

To be the treasure of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 

An everlasting monument to thee.’ 

Ben Jounson, the contemporary and jeal- 
ous rival of Shakspeare while living, but the 
generous defender of his fame when dead, is 
honored with an unmeaning inscription, which 
you have often heard : 

*O Rare Ben Johnson!’ 


The monument of Burier, the author of 
| Hudibras, boldly alludes to the poet’s poverty, 
‘and perhaps rather parades the name of its 
founder. * This monument was erected by 
John Barber, Esq. Lord Mayor of London, 
‘that he who was destitute of all things when 
‘alive, might not want a monument when 
dead.’ 

| Spencer’s monument contains an inscrip- 
tion written with far more correct taste than 
any other I have seen; which has come down 
to us from the same age: ‘ Here lies (expeet- 
ing the second coming of our Savior Jesus 
Christ) the body of Edinmund Spencer, the 
'Prince of Poets in his time, whose divine 





to rest on her wretched pallet at open day, |} Queen, by living in retirement the rest of her | spirit needs no other witness than the works 


and this morning the shrill voice of Jane || 
Giray ina louder and louder key, calling Julia, 
at length actually reached our ears. Not a} 
moment was to be lost, and we were admirably || 
wided by the cool O'Doyle, who snapping his| 
fingers exclaimed, | 

‘ Da you fix things; Til go over there,’|| 
gnd away he was like an arrow, We hastily 
conveyed the little sleeper to an upper room || 
with my daughter to watch over her, and 1! 
then followed O'Doyle. 

One of the first exclamations made by 
Jane Gray, when Julia was first missed was 
‘where is O’Doyle ?’—and when the man! 
himself made his appearance with a face 
expressing, ‘what is the matter here 7’—the 
now almost distracted woman ran to meet) 
him erying, ‘Julia oh! Julia, and oh! © Mr.! 
O' Doyle, did you see nothing of Julia 2" 

O'Doyle stupping short, and with a stare. !! 
which no man but an Irishman, ever could) 
assume, after along breath answered her by || 
repetition, . . ! 

* Jwlia—Julia—what of her 7 ! 

t Mr. O’ Dayle what time did you rise ’’ | 

t What time did T rise 7 replies O' Dayle, |, 
## if in the utmost surprise at the questioun— 
twhy this morning. shure,’ 

: Oi! heavens, Mr. O'Dovle, did ,ou set 
pothing of Julia? , 





life, and during her solitude the Queen whom | 

J cae : , 7; | 
Henry had selected in her stead, suifered a} 
still more cruel fate than her own.—By a) 
juxtaposition, which perhaps was accidental, | 
. . . ° } 
but certainly is very just, the next monument 


}is of another unfortunate female, whose un- 


natural ambition made her the victim of a! 


|) still more ruthless tyrant. This is Ann, the | 


daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and wife of | 
! 


the tyrant Richard Sd, by whom she was 


|| poisoned, so as to prepare the way for the| 


inhtunman monster’s marriage with Elizabeth, | 
danghter of his brother, Edward 4ih, and the| 
sister of the young King and Duke of York, | 
whom he had caused 


tower, 


to be smothered in the 
| 
I have now retraced our course with the 


enide book before me, until we have returned 


jto the Poet's corner, through which we| 


entered the Abbey. Ve might linger here} 
tntil night without exhausting the subjects of| 
interest, were it Consistent with the purpose 


of sceme London in any vreasanable time. A 
stiuple hiomtitent, ere ted is ] have before 
mentioned, by the Duke of Buckingham, is| 
placed at the entrance. The ins« ription is in| 

mod taste—* J Drypex, born G32, died 


‘hay 1, 1700, Johu Shettield, Duke of BDuck-| 
mcham, erected th monument, be 2,’ 


Westininsicr Abbey diflere from all other] 


which he left behind him. He died in 1598.” 
| Muvron’s marble, though his works will be 
the proudest monument of the nation, was 
the tribute of individual respect. It was 
erected by a Mr. Benson, in. 1757. The 
Lyric muse which graces the monument of 
Gray, holds in one hand a medallion bust of 
the author of the * Elegy,’ and with the other 
points to the bust of Milton, which adorns the 
monument of the author of Paradise Lost. 
|The inscription is not extravagant ; 


‘No more the Grecian muse unrivaled reigns, 


To Britain let the nations homage pay, 
She felt a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.’ 





Prion’s monument was erected by Louis 
the Great of France, to whose court he had 
been sent as a minister, by Queen Ann. I 
know not whether its erection is a more 
delicate tribute to the memory of the poet or 
jredounds more to the honor of the founder, 
| There is also the figure of a boy holding an 
hour class, run out, and another with a torch, 
which is reversed at the same moment. 

f cannot resist the impulse to copy the 
whole of the glowing but just inscription upon 
the monument of Granville Sharp = * Sacred 
to the memory of Granville Sharp, ninth son 
of Dr. Thomas Sharp, Prebendary, &ec. of 
(York. Lorn aud educated in the bosom of 
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judiciously selected from the whole of his 


atime 


the Church of England, he ever cherished 
for her institutions the most unshaken regard, 
while his whole soul was in harmony with the 
sacred strain, ‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, good will towards men,’ on | 
which his life presented one beautiful com- | 
nent of glowing piety and unwearied benefi- 
cence, Freed by competence from the | 
necessity, and by content from the desire of | 
lucrative occupation, he was incessant in his 
labors to improve the condition of mankind, 
Founding public happiness on public virtue, 
he aimed to rescue his native country from 
the guilt and inconsistency of employing the 
arm of freedom to rivet the fetters of bondage, 
and established for the Negro race, in the 
person of Somerset, (his servant,) the long 
disputed rights of human nature. Having in 
this glorious cause triumphed over the com- 
bined resistance of interest, prejudice and 
pride, he took his post among the foremost 
of the honorable band associated to deliver 
Africa from the rapacity of Ewrope, by the 
abolition of the slave trade, nor was death 
permitted to interrupt his career ofusefulness, 
till he had witnessed that act of the British 
Parliament by which ‘The Abolition’ was 
decreed, In his private relations he was 
equally exemplary; and having exhibited 
through life a model of disinterested virtue, 
he resigned his pious spirit into the hands of 
his Creator, in the exercise of charity and 
faith and hope, on the 6th day of July, A. D. 
1813, in the 78th year of his age. Reader, if 
on perusing this tribute to a private individual, 
thou shouldest be disposed to suspect it as 
partial, or censure jt as diffuse, know that it 
8 not panegyric but history,’ 

SHAKSPEARE’s monument is in perfect taste, 
and that is saying very much, for to my mind 
a suitable monument to this mighty genius, 
this sweetest Poet and profoundest teacher 
of human nature, was a task more difficult 
than any other in Westminster Abbey. It 
presents the figure of the poet, delicately 
exhibiting his attitude, dress and aspect, so 
singular yet so impressive. The inscription 
was as it ought to be selected from his own 
unrivaled works : 


*The cloud capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
* The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

* Vea! and all which it inherits shall dissolve, 

* And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

* Leave not a wreck behind.’—7ke Tempest. 


The pedestal is adorned with the heads of 
Henry V., Richard IIL, and Queen Elizabeth, 


pumerous characters. 

A beautiful monument has been erected in 
meniory of the author of ‘The Seasons. He 
is represented leaning upon a pedestal, in| 
one hand a book, in the other the Cap of| 
Liberty. Upon the pedestal are the four 
seasons ; a child points to them and extends 
towards the author a laurel crown, The 
inscription, though not (like this letter) too 
long, might be more brief without impairing 
the fame of the Poet. 

‘James Thompson mtatis 45 obiit 27 Au-| 
gust 1748. Tutored by thee, sweet Poetry 
exalts her voice to ages, and informs the page | 
with music, sentiment and thought never to 
die.’ 

Pore was more just to Gay than Gay was 
to himself. The monument of the author of 
the Fables contains, as you may recollect, | 
this light epitaph written by himseli— 





* Life is a jest, and all things show it: 
J thought sv once, but wow IT hnow it.’ 








‘He was born in the year 1672, and his 


lyear of his age, the glory and delight of the 


| discloses a medallion of Shakspeare. bie. 
| design is illustrative of his superior power in 


—— ™ PN ATRSD 


The epitaph written by Pope is so beautiful 
that although you have probably read it very 
often, I copy it— 


‘ Of manners gentle, of affection mild ; 

In wit a man, simplicity a child: 

With native humor tempering virtuous rage 
Form’'d to delight at once, and lash the age: 
Above temptation in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted e’en among the great ; 

A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end; 
These are thy honors ; not that here thy dust 
Is mixed with Heroes, or with Kings thy bust; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say 
Striking their pensive bosoms—Here lies Gay.’ 





How just is this inscription upon the tomb 
of Gotpsmirn. Every point in the character 
of the Poet thus sketched, has historical 
accuracy. (It is translated from the Latin.) 
‘He was eminent as a Poet, Philosopher 
and Historian, he scarcely left any species of 
writing unattempted, and none that he at- 
tempted unimproved, He was master of the 
softer passions, and could at pleasure com- 
mand tears or provoke laughter ; but in every 
thing he said or did, good humor was 
predominant. He was witty, sublime,spirited 
and facetious ; in speech pompous, in con- 
versation elegant and graceful. The love of 
his associates, the fidelity of his friends, and 
the veneration of his readers have erected 
this monument to his memory.’ 

You will equally admire the inscription 
(translated from the Latin) on the tomb of 
Appison.—The pedestal supports a fine mar- 
ble statue of the author of the Spectator, and 
is adorned with a bas relief representing the 
nine muses ; 

* Whoever thou art, venerate the memory 
of Joseen Appison, in whom Christian faith, 
virtue and good morals found a continual 
patron, whose genius was shown in verse and 
every exquisite kind of writing, who gave to 
posterity the best example of pure language, 
and the best rules for living well, which 
remain and ever will remain sacred, whose 
weight of argument was tempered with wit, 
and accurate judgment with politeness, so 
that he encouraged the good and reformed 
the improvident, tamed the wicked and in 
some degree made them in love with virtue. 


fortune being increased gradually, arrived at 
length to public honors. He died in the 48th 


British Nation.’ 

The monument of Hanne, embodics in 
marble a splendid conception. The great 
composer of music is represented resting 
with his left arm on a group of musical 
instruments, listening to an Angel playing on 
a harp in the clouds. Before him lies the 
anthem of the Messiah, his greatest work, | 
open at that part which contains the air, * I), 
know that my Redeemer liveth.’ | 

Garrick’s monument presents 2 beautiful | 
conceit. The great tragedian is represented | 
in an attitude of drawing a curtain which| 








developing the beauties of Shakspeare. The 
monument with great correctness of judg- 
ment, reflects more honor on the bard than} 
the actor. 

The eminently pious and fervent lyric poet, 
Dr. Warrs, whose works are far more popu- 
lar in America than here, has a very neat 
beautiful monument. 

Passing from the Poct’S corner, we find) 








| 








men promiscuously arranged 


the tombs of heroes, philosophers and states-|| 


cadeaineenteiiameniatll 


I pass those of many of the former, whose 
fame would not interest you, to copy the 
inscription on one that commemorates the 
unhappy but deserved death of Major Andre. 
‘Sacred to the memory of Major Anpre, 
who raised by his merit at an early period of 
life, to the rank of Adjutant-General of the 
British forces in America and employed in 
an important but hazardous enterprise, fell a 
sacrifice to his zeal for his King and Country 
on the 2d October, 1780, aged 29; universally 
beloved and esteemed by the army in which 
he served and lamented even by his foes. 
His gracious Sovereign, King George 3d, has 
caused this monument to be erected.” On 
the pedestal is a figure of General Washing- 
ton, to whom, under a flag of truce. Andre’s 
letter is presented, in which he solicits that 
his death may be by being shot and not on a 
gibbet. Is it because the nature of the 
‘ important but hazardous enterprise’ alluded 
to was thought not sufficiently honorable to 
bear the scrutiny of posterity that it is so 
ambiguously described on the marble? Be 
this as it may, I regard and believe posterity 
will regard the stoic firmness of Washington 
in refusing the reprieve so vehemently urged, 
and which the sympathies of our own coun- 
trymen seemed also to solicit, as one of the 
strongest evidences of that inflexible justice 
and consummate prudence which distinguish- 
ed him above all nen of every age. It could 
have been conceded to Andre only in con- 
sideration of his rank, talents and amiable 
character, all of which, if to be a spy deserves 
death, enhanced the crime. 
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From the Hartford Pearl. 
On Angling. 


Tuers is nolife so pleasant as that of the well governed 
angler. The merchant may be deprived of his mer 
chandize, and the project of the political calculator may be 
thwarted, and the endeavors of the poor scholar bafiled ; 
but the happiness of the fisher shall be perfect, so long as 
there is plunder in the standing pool or in the running 
brook. IZAAK WALTON. 

Gente Reader, did you ever go a fishing ? 
If you have never enjoyed that pleasure, I am 
sincerely sorry for you; you have yet to 
taste some exquisite enjoyment—to feel 
some delicious sensations. [ am a genuine 
descendant of Izaak Walton, and inherit all 
the old angler’s love for the sport. My 
earliest recollections are associated with it. 
In the sunny period of childhood days, I 
imbibed a fondness for the amusement. Did 
I play truant at school—it was to while away 
the hours beside the pond, Was a complaint 
entered against me to my father—it was 
almost invariably preferred by some testy old 
yeoman, for trampling down the grass in his 
meadow. Many are the stripes which I have 
received at the hands of the crusty Dominie, 
for preferring the open air to his school house ; 
and my memory still retains some of my 
parent’s cautions against trespassing on a 


neighbor, especially as the fatherly chastening 


deepened the impressions. However, the 
effects of the pedagogue’s basting, and the 
parental lecture, though written with the birch, 
were transient as the dew, which I brushed 
from the wild-flower in my morning excur- 
sions; and [ am to this day as fond of 
angling, as the Turk is of narcotics. 

There is, gentle Reader, a quiet happiness, 
a placid enjoyment when strolling beside a 
stream arched with luxuriant branches, im 
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wooing and winning a sly old trout from 
under the bank, with the tempting bait; or 
floating leisurely on a pond, and decoying a 
coquetting pickerel, Then what raptures to 
see the finny beauty, after disdaining the 
delicious morsel for a long time, at length 
make a graceful leap, and swallow the covert 
hook! who can describe the emotions that 
swell the breast of the angler, when he views 
the speckled prize flouncing upon the grass ? 
the conscious pride of the victorious general— 
the ecstatic joy of the successful lover—they 
ure not to be compared with the transports 
of the angler. Think too of the pleasing 
suspense occasioned by a ‘ glorious nibble’— 
the flattering prospects of success—the thrill 
of pleasurable excitement which agitates the 
nerves! ‘Yes! Yes!’ says the sceptical 
reader, ‘ think of the dejected look, and 
disappointed heart, when he finds that it is 
but a nibble after all!’ Thank you, dear 
reader, for the remark. It reminds me of 
the philosophy of the sport. It teaches man 
not to be too sanguine in his anticipations, it 
learns him a lesson of patience—it gives hiin 
a practical lesson, worth all the pithy apo- 
thegms of the sage. And if the playful trouts 
do but nibble, and disport themselves around 
the treacherous hook, he calls patience to his 
aid, and hopes for better fortune. 

All our pleasures in this world derive the 
gratification they afford, from contrast. Were 
all opulent, wealth would Jose half its charm. 
Did the heavens always smile and gales of 
prosperity always play, our happiness would 
not be augmented. ‘The child of affluence, 
whose every want is relieved, and every wish 
gratified, feels not half the enjoyment that 
attends him who has_tasted the bitter cup of 
penury. So the angler, were his basket filled 
in every day’s excursion, would soon become 
satiated, and lose all relish for the amusement. 
But the failure of one day, adds new zest to 
the following; andthe amount of his happiness 
is actually increased. 

But there is art in taking trout. It is not 
every one who can say ‘ open sesame,’ to the 
jaws of that fish, with effect. I wish it were 
otherwise, at least, for my own comfort, as 
I have often been vexed at the ignorance of 
a companion, I was particularly annoyed on 
one occasion when the sport was entirely 
destroyed by this provoking awkwardness. 
A friend proposed a visit to a stream cele- 
brated for its beauty, and the excellence of 
the fish, with which it abounds. It is a most 
delightful stream—running through a dense 
grove, its borders lined with the mossy trunks 
of gigantic trees, and its passage occasionally 
obstructed by a huge log, so as to deepen 
and still the current. Sometimes a clump 
of trees appears, growing in the midst of the 
waters, shading the stream with overhanging 
branches and affording a favorite retreat for 
the shy trout. We had arrived on the bank, 
and having arranged my tackle, I cautiously 
approached, and dropped my line. A trout 
of uncommon size was playing about my 
hook, when iny companion having succeeded 
in adjusting his gear, walked proudly up to 
the water’s edge, as if about to take the finny 
inhabitants by storm, and giving his augle a 
magnificent flourish, brought it down with 
great effectintothewater. Thelittle wavelets 
were lashed into foam—the trout retreated in 
dismay—and though [used the most alluring 
bait, the lively minnow and the tempting fly, 
they eschewed my acquaintance for the rest 
of the day. My friend deemed himself wore 


fortunate. After my first surprise at his 
unceremonious attack, I found him tugging 
with desperation at his rod, and declaring 
that he had hooked a real Leviathan. The 
monster of the brook proved the most 
tenacious ; for hisline snapped suddenly, and 
he fell back with a very tragic erace. He 
often boasts of the wonderful fish he came so 
near catching, though in all probability he was 
neasuring his strength with a great stump. 
To capture these coy tenants of the rivulet, 
great caution is requisite. The body of the 
angler should be kept out of sight; the 
artificial fly, if that bait be used, should 
be moved gaily on the water, and on no 
account should the stream be thrashed, as if 
you were inflicting punishment. The trout 
will soon be attracted by the fly as it glides 
to and fro upon the surface, and lingering an 
instant, will spring like lightning nearly out 
of the water, seize the gilded death, and 
endeavor to return to its shady retreat. Now 
comes the tug of war, and a delicate office is 
to be performed. Even the force we use, 
must wear the look of persuasion. When 


grown desperate, the trout makes strenuous 
efforts to disengage himself. In the first 
transports of his rage, he must be humored, 
and the most gentle restraint exercised. By 
degrees, the line being drawn more and more 
tense, the fish becomes exhausted; when the 
net may be inserted beneath him, and he 
brought safe to land. The novice violates all 
these rules. If he is so fortunate as to get 
a fish attached to the angle, he jerks with 
convulsive energy; and if the line is not 
separated, or the rod disjointed, or the gills 
of the wandering trout torn apart, the captive 
will be bruised by the violence of its fall on 
the sand, and in a few hours, appear as if it 
had been a long resident on terra firma. 

There is poetry, too, connected with the 
diversion, ‘The angler is conversant »with the 
loveliest scenes in nature. The silver brook 
toiling though the thickly woven grass, then 
hurrying away with noisy impetuosity, or 
gliding in stealthy silence—the fragile plants 
bending to meet the crystal waves—the glassy 
lake in the bosom of the hills—all these are 
familiar acquaintances. And as he wanders 
through the flowery mead, or over the hill 
clad in rich garniture of varied dyes, if his 
imagination were cold as a moonbeam, it 
would be warmed and enlivened. 

I could speak of the keen appetite, the 
balmy repose, the self-complacency of feeling 
which succeed the diversion. The sallow 
dyspeptic, who almost faints away at the idea 
of a decent dinner, who invests a chicken-pie 
with a legion of blue devils, and associates 
awful dreams and terrific phantasies with the 
very thought of a baked goose—after a day 
spent in fishing, eats his meal with relish. 
And the careworn, haggard student, whose 
thoughts are Greek, and whose reverics are 
mathematics, whose mind in the night-watches 
swims in Fluxions, as before whose mental 
vision flit the frightful forms of Hebrew, 
appalling as the phantom digits on Belshazzar's 
wall; what can so effectually dispei cobwebs 
from his brain, as the zephyr which plays 


the keen bracing air of the hills ? 








Gentle reader, the lessons of experience on 
jthis, as on every other subject, are ample. 





Lafayctte—the Oak of the Village. 
Tr death of Lafayette 1s thus beautifully and feelingly 
announced by a corsespondent of the London Spectator, 
in @ letter dated Paris, May 21. 
Sir,—Have you ever witnessed the de- 
struction, the downfall, the death of the Oax 


‘or THE Vinuace ? Generations passed away 
‘but the Oak was in its place. 


The village 
had a new church—new officers—new gov- 
ernors—new proprietors—new mansions— 
new owners—new institutions—and even new 
customs and habits: but the Oak was ever 
in its place. In the center of the village 
green, it spreads its luxuriant and refreshing 
branches; whilst the young caroled and the 





| 


the hook finds a lodgement in his gills, as if 





‘inhabitants, they met under the Oak. 
ithe church was pulled down, and divine 
worship was chanted in the open air, the Ouk 
‘at once sheltered the assembly from the rays 





lhousehold god of the villagers. 








gay danced beneath its loved shade. ¢ The 


| Oak’ was the scene of many a festive hour, 


/many a joyous jubilee, many a happy anni- 
| 


versary! Other oaks had been planted, and 
had been cutdown; other trees had Juxuriated 
and smiled on the villagers. ‘There was but 
one Oak to the village—others were oaks, 


land others were trees, but this was Tue Oak! 


Ifa cricket®*bat had to be played, it was under 


the Oak; if a wrestling-match had to be 
fought, it was under the Oak ; if two lovers 
gave a rendezvous, it was at the Oak; if the 
officers of the parish wished to address the 


When 


of the sun and from the showers of heaven. 
The candidates for Senatorial honors spoke 
‘to the electors of the spot, and the neigh- 
‘borhood, under the Oak. The little children 
iwere left to play under the Owk; and their 
‘mothers or-their sisters confided them with 
a degree of confitence to his protection—for 
he was as the futher of the village, and the 
In summer 
‘time, the master of the charity school con- 
ducted his title flock on a Saturday to the shade 
of the Oak; and before they separated ull the 
Monday, from their books and studies, they 
sung the evening hymn beneath his branches. 
iIn troublesome and warlike times, when 


‘invasion was spoken of, and foreign foes were 
| r 
feared, the * Loyal V olunteers’ used to 


‘exercise and drill under * the Oak.’ And 
\when even winter was most drear and the 
storm most pitiless, still the Oak raised his 
venerable head ; and the thought that spring 
would return, and the tree and the green be 
once more gay and enlivening, softened the 
severity of the hour, mitigated even the 
roughness of the blast. 

The Gak was a constant benefactor and a 
never failing friend. Other friends might be 
faithless—other trees might perish or die— 
other shades might be destroyed by the 
interested or the powerful; but ‘ the Oak’ 
belonged to the village—and the hearts of all 
the village for all times belonged tohim. But 
even the Oak was mortal—even the Oak was 





| eatined to perish: and in the midst of a 


horrible tempest, which desolated this once 


|happy and oncé prosperous, but now sad and 
| 


| desponding village, the lightning of the skies 
\descended upon the Oak—tore from it its 
| branches—struck it even to its roots, and the 
| Oak fell and was no more! So there was no 


across the Jake—the breeze which wafts on|| more singing and no more dancing—no more 
its wings the fragrance of the meadows, or 


caroling and no more meeting ; and the green 


‘became deserted; and a simple monument 


‘| marked the place where the venerable friend 
1|| of the village had once stood ; and it became 
jacquired my knowledge under the tuition of | deserted, lonely, and sad. And the first days 
ithatschoolmaster. ‘Go thou, and dolikewise!’ || of grief were as the days of weeping of an 
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orphan who mourneth over the tomb of her 
mother, and as the grief of a widow who is 
suddenly bereft of her husband, and as the 
tears of a mother who weepeth over the loss 
of her only, her virtuous, her beloved son. 
And no eye was dry, and no cheek was rosy 
or lealthy ; for all felt the loss of the Oak to 
be the greatest of all losses: and the village 
was in mourning. And to the credit of that 
village be it said, the mourning was a long 
mourning, and the tears were oft-shed tears, 
and the grief was not of short duration, and 
‘the Oak’ is engraved on the hearts, and 
hangs up in the form of pictures and of 
paintings, in the cottage of every villager ; 
and pieces of branches, and of the trunk, and 
of the root, are handed down as precious 
relics from father to son, and from generation 
to generation. For it is still * Tae Oak.’ 

And what that Oak once was to the village, 
Lafayette hath been to the People: and not | 
merely to the People of France, but of the 
whole world, 





Wolfish Attachment. 


Tue fate of Lieutenant Sandford was 
distinguished by a singular circumstance. A 
large tame wolf, bought at Aspro, and brought 
up from a eth by the ship’s company, and 
exceedingly docile, continued to the last an 
object of general solicitude. Sensible of its 
danger, its howls were peculiarly distressing. 
He had always been a particular favorite of 
the lieutenant, who was also greatly attached | 
to the animal, and through the whole of their 
sufferings he kept close to his master. On 
the breaking up of the ship, both got upon | 
the mast; at times they were washed off, but | 
by each other's assistance regained it. The | 
lieutenant at last became exhausted, by | 
continual exertion, and benumbed with cold ; | 
the wolf was equally fatigued, and both held; 
occasionally by the other, to retain his 
situation. When within a short distance of 
the land, lieutenant Sandford, affected by the | 
attachment of the animal, and totally unable | 
any longer to support himself, turned towards 
him from the mast; the beast clapped his | 
fore paws around his neck, while the lieutenant 
clasped him in his arms, and they sunk 
together.—London Mercury. 











A Lucky Dream. 


A cornesronvent of the United States’ 
Gazette gives the following curious account| 
of the manner in which the mode of making 
round shot was originally discovered. We 








he found the shot much rounder than any 
which he had before made, At daylight he 
poured some from the top of the leaning 
tower in the city, succeeding much better ; 
and on pouring some from the shaft of the 
mine he found that he had obtained * round 
shot.’ 





A Sinevtar Livet.—When James Ross 
was a candidate for the office of governor of 
the state of Pennsylvania, some libeler charged 
him, in cue of the newspapers, with having 
administered the sacrament toa dog. The 
charge, which at that time could not be 
disproved, operated perniciously among a 
religious population. Not knowing the relative 
proportion of votes given for each of the 
candidates, I cannot pretend to say whether 
or not this caused the loss of his election. 
But certain it is, that the printer, after along 
jtime, was tried, and found guilty—and, if | 
am not mistaken, the damages awarded were 
only six cents, 








Maananimous Revence.—Frederic Wil- 
liam, father of Frederic, styled the Great, 
relates Thiebault, having struck an officer on 
parade, the latter stopped his horse, and 
drawing ene of his pistols, said; * Sire, you 
have dishonored me, and I must have satis- 
faction ;’ at the same time he fired his pistol 
over the king’s head, exclaiming * ‘hat is for 
jyou.” Then, drawing the other, and aiming it 
at his heart, he said, * This is for me ;’ and 
shot himself dead on the spot. ‘The king 
}never struck an officer afterwards. 








| Ivornoware Vanirry Resvxep.—Godlrey | 


| Kneller, one of the vainest men thatever lived, 
lwas sitting, says Spense, one day with Pope 
\when his nephew, a Guinea trader, came in, 
ito whom Kneller said : ‘you have the honor 


lof seeing two of the greatest men in the 


world,’ ‘TI do not know,’ says the other, 
‘how great you may be; butl do not like 
your looks. I have often bought a man much 
better than both of you together, all muscles 
and bones, for ten guineas.’ 

An very Cusromer.—A few days since, a 
lady of no prepossessing appearance, went 
into one of our fashionable stores in Broad- 
j}way, and after beating down the young man 





ito the lowest price fora piece of goods, took |) 
jit, saying, ‘aint [an ugly customer?’ Yes, 


jinadam, said the young man, the ugliest I 
have seen fur a month. 


believe it will be new to many of ourreaders;|| A ceteorarep preacher having remarked 


My father was a plumber in this city, and for || in a sermon that every thing made by God | 
«long time could think of nothing but how to || 


make round shot. Round shot was the 


was perfect—* What think you of me? said 
a deformed man in a pew beneath, who arose 


‘soldier took off his hat, and exhibited a cut 


skull, saying, * Does your honor think, Pd 
be after taking the same abuse from any body 
but a wife ?” 





Puttosoruy.—A love-smitten gentleman, 
after conversing awhile with his dulcinea on 
the interesting topic of matrimony, concluded 
at last with a declaration, and put the wy 
emphatic question of—‘ Will you have me ?” 
‘I am sorry to disappoint you,’ replied the 
lady, * aud hope my refusal will not give you 
pain; but I must answer—no.’ ‘ Well, well, 
that will do, madam,’ said her philosophical 
lover, ‘and now suppose we change the 
subject.’ 
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Porirics.—Among the advantages in the character of 
our paper, one very essential one is, we are not permitted 
to meddle with politics. Through our ‘loop hole of 
retreat,’ we can peer and see the bustle and confusion 
which this and that political question creates, but are not 
allowed to form any opinions to be sent abroad among our 
patrons. This we term an advantage, as it exempts us 




















from entering that army where ‘ all is sound and fury 
signifying nothing.” Why is it that party feelings must 
be raised so high ?7—it certainly cannot be that liberty calls 
|for such an immoderate use of action as is displayed in 
| the great political parties of the present day. It is 


;certainly true that some continued exertion should be 


kept up on all sides that corruption might not exist, but 
|when such opposition descends into personalities, and 
even gross slanders, there is a probability that freedom 
herself, in the end, will be the chief sufferer. But as we 
do not profess to be a combatant in this arena, it is best 
we should not write too lengthy an essay on this subject. 


* || Party warfare will, probably, atwoyesexist to an im- 


moderate extent. But, while we wage these domestic 


| quarrels amoung ourselves, let us not forget liberty herself — 


let us not strangle the chilé which was born at Lexington 
jand baptized in the blood of Bunker Hill—Ict not a star 


| shoot from our broad standard—but clustered and brilliant, 


jlet them be guarded with a holy veneration. If our 


|| country falls it will not be from a foreign foe. It behoves 


| us, therefore, to inspect more closely our own opinions and 
conduct. If we breathe the air of freedom’s world while 
| living, let our graves, and our children’s graves be dug in 
| none other than freedom’s soil. 


Accipent.—On Saturday last, John Huell, a Rigger at 
work, on board the Ship, James Monroe, while lowering 
the foremast, was suddenly run up by the tackle fall, about 
fifty feet, and striking upon bis head, as he fell back, was 
instantly killed. Mr. Buell resided in New-York and has, 
as we understand, left a wife and three children to mourn 
his untimely fate. 


| demas 





To Correspondents. 


| 
l] We are giad to hear from our old friend and corres 


pondent,* Piatt;’ his effusion is particularly welcome, and 


, : lg . . . we hope he will continue his favors. 
burthen of the night as well as the day. Que}| from bis seat, and pointed at his own back. || 
night he was awakened by a blow in the back||* Think of you,’ reiterated the preacher, 


from my mother, who exclaimed, I have 


found out how to make round shot. I[dream- i back my eves ever belreld.’ 


ed [ was going in to a shop to buy the child | 


(myself) a hat, when, on hearing a hissing 
noise proceed from an inner room, I was 
informed that they were making round shot; 
on going in, I looked up, and saw a man 
pouring melted lead through a sieve at the 
top of the building, which fell into a tub of 
water on the floor, and on taking some of the 
shot in my hand, I found they were perfectly 
round! My father exclaimed in ecstasy 
‘You have found it ont.’ Immediately he 
set the melting-pot to work, and on pourin 
some of the lead from the top of the stairs 


A Marniace Crertiricare.—<An Trish sold- 
‘ier once waited on his comm nding officer, 
| with what he termed a very serious Complaint. 
}* Another man,’ he said, ‘ upbraided him that 
|he was not married to his own wife, whom 


he accused of being no better than she should 


iibe, and called her many names besides, which 


ihe would be ashamed to mention to his 


, || honor.’ ‘Well, my good fellow , answered 
ithe officer, ‘have you any proof that you are] 


Ne rally niarried ‘Faith, vour honor, I have 


ihe best proof in the world.’ Here the 


|‘ why, that you are the most perfect hunch- | 


The communication of ‘A. G. Y.’ is inadmissible. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


| W. B.L. Buffalo, N. ¥. £1,00; L. B. Vandeusenville, 
Ms. 1,00; M. L. New Bedford, Ms. $1,00; W.H. W. 
Albany, N. ¥. $1,00; M. M. H. Wilmington, O. $3,00; L. 
B. L. Vietor, N. Y. $5.00, E. H. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
£2.00: M. T. Williamstown, Ms. $1,00; N. N. Egremont, 
Ms. $1.00; J. M'C. Buffalo, N. ¥.$2,00; P.M. Warrenton, 
Ga, 85,00; P. M. North Killingworth, Ct. $1,00; O. G. 
Royalton, N. ¥Y. $1,00; P. L. V. G. Kingston, N. Y. 
£2.00: SR Guilfogd Center, Vt. $0,874; J. W. B. North 
Chehnsford, Ms. $0,214; J.8. W. Cohocton, N, Y. $0,814. 





MARRIED, 


In Townshend, on the th inst. by A. Goodridge, Esq. 
Mr. Zebina Factman, Editor of the Vermont Free Press, to 
Mics Sarah ‘I’. daughter of Benjamin Ormsbce, Esq. of 
Brookline 
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And the shout of welcome sped Brave, yet devoted! On thy head 
From the mountain to the main,— The bolt, by others forged, shall fall; 
The flowers of gratitude wreathed a crown, And history on the name shall shed 
And the veteran’s tear with the babe’s fell down} Of fate, the wormwood and the gall,— 
Like a gush of summer rain. | Yet wert thou noble—and thy soul 
| The battle and the storm withstood; 
The idol hero .came,— : _ Till, bending to a stern control, 
Not with his sword of might, "Twas by a traitor’s lure subdued. 
But silver hairs on his brow were strown, . : 
—_—X<—X<—aXa—a—sy!saX—aX—X—€!_* And the eye was meek, that like lightning shone, Peace to thy shade, ill-fated one ! 





ORUGUNAL PORWR. 
For the Rural Repository. 


Human Life. 
BY WILLIAM PIATT. 








Ou what are dreams of childhood now, 
When years are creeping on, 

And the whitened locks, that frost my brow, 
Proclaim their gladness gone ? 

Their carly dawn was blest and fair, 
And like the birds of spring, 

That spread their pinions to the air, 
On light and joyous wing, 

They soared away, in fond delight, 
To greet the placid sky, 

To revel in the fields of light, 
And then in darkness die. 


And what the hopes of manhood were, 
In boyhood’s giddy hour, 

*Twere vain to speak for all must share 
The thorn who seek the flower ; 

For wearied fancies torture when 
Life’s busy scenes abound, 

And doubts perplex, the memory then, 
That all is changed around ; 

And love can scarce from business steal, 
A moment to be gay, 

While sorrow’s talismanic seal 
Hath chased delight away. 


Then what is life when childish peace, 
And boyish joys have fled, 
And manhood in its sad increase, 
Hath seen contentment dead ; 
And age is comfortless and lone— 
A trouble and a pest 
To those who fatten on our own 
AND WISH US SAFE AT REST ? 
Life rises with the smile of mirth, 
On Pleasure’s gentle wave— 
Then sinks in sorrow to the earth, 
In gray hairs to the grave. 
Kinderhook, Sept, 4, 1834. 





From the New England Magazine. 
Lafayette. 


‘There was a sound of wo,— 
A spirit-stirring shock,— 

A new-born nation strove for life, 

And a monarch eame down to the banuered strife, 
As the lion meets the flock. 


A youthful hero crossed 
The raging of the sea, 

The blood of France was in his heart, 

And it glowed, as he took the infant’s part, 
Who struggled te be free. 

There was a sound of joy, — 
‘The warriors were at rest, 

And the fearless child, with a giant’s might, 

Went forth in the strength of his lordly riclit, 

And watch'd by the ocean-billows bright, 
For the coming of a guest 


In the van of the stormy fight. 


He had breathed the dungeon damps,— 

He had heard the blast of fame, 

When the clime of his birth like a maniac rushed, 
And the blood of kings from the fountain gushed, 
He had stood at his post, the same. 


And he sought, by memory’s chart; 

For dell, and rock, and stream, 
But a spell of magic had fallen around, 
And cities arose where the forest frowned, 
And the far, lone lake with masts was crowned, 
Like the change of a fairy dream. 


The exulting pulse beat high, 
In the heart of this western zone, 
His home was the breast of the free and brave,— 
No sceptered king, with the world his slave, 
E’er sat on such a throne. 


There was a solemn knell,— 

O’er the summer breeze it stole,— 
From town, and tower, and village bell, 
On our listening nation’s ear it fell, 

And woke the mourner’s soul. 


The hero slept in dust,— 
The mighty bore his pall, 

The tears of love on his tomb were shed, 

The glory of earth was around his head, 

But from honor, and wealth, and bliss, he fled, 
To the highest joy of all. L. H. 8. 





The Capture of Andre. 


Tne following lines, from the Philadelphia Gazette, 
were suggested by a vignette Picture on a bank note 
recently ued from one of the monied institutions in this 
statc, rey iting tHe arrest Of poor Andre. We ts tu ihe 
jact of supplicating his captors to let him escape; the 
discovered papers are in the hands of one of them, and the 
stern eyes of the others evince their determination to listen 
to no suggestions but those of patriotism. ‘The form and 





features of Andre are admirably depicted; a miniature 
hangs in his bosom, exquisitely finished.—N. Y. Mirrer. 
Berore their country’s foe they stand 
Each with a stern and searching eye : 
Grasped by a firm and honest hand, 
The hostile records open lie ; 
They read—and as each noble brow 
Wears the quick shadow of resolve, 
The true and just exhibit now 
The secret which they dared to solve. 


Away with gold! it hath no power 

‘To turn the true heart from its quest ; 
The ordeal of this solemn hour 

Gives firmness to the patriot breast,— 
And as the tempter’s art is tried, 

He finds each supplication vain ; 





The weary prisoner turns aside, 
To hide his laboring bosom’s pain, 


Tumultuous thoughts upon his mind, 
In quick succession wildly crowd, 

As, urged by the resistless wind, 
Spreads o’er the sky the tempest cloud ; 





Why bends his sad and languid glance 
Where, near his heart, that picture lies, 
Affection’s fond inheritance, 
With sunny smile, and loving eyes ? 


Alas! upon that face no more 

The eager gaze of hope can turn, 
The dream of early love is o’er, 

And ne’er again its fires will burn ; 





A shade is gathering o’er each tress, 
A gloom is lingering on the brow, 
And all its budding loveline 


Is stained with tears of anguish now. 


| ninth or tenth volumes. ti ; 
| for les 


Tho’ in the abbey’s lengthened aisle, 
Scarce lit by day’s meridian sun, 

Thy marble bust may sadly smile,— 
Yet is there darkness on thy name, 

‘Though gentle pity mourns for thee, 
While patriots bless the holy flame 

Which kept thy captors’ spirit free. 





Bind not those Roses through my 
Mair. 


BY MRS. DU PONTE. 


Binp not those roses through my hair. 
Bring not such gifts to me ; 

Although I know they are as fair 
As earthly flowers can be. 

Why place them on a brow like mine, 
So lost to pleasure here ? 

“Life’s flowers were never made to shine 
*Mid sorrow and despair. 


Bright things that glitter in my sight, 
Away; ye cannot bring 

One feeling I could call delight, 
Or round my pathway fling 

The radiance of my early years, 
The joys for which I pine 

The one, yet loved amid the tears 
That ever must be mine. 
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The publisher of the Rural Repository, desirous of 
presenting his readers with superior original matter, and 


| of encouraging literary talent, offers the following pre 


miums, which he flatters himself may be considered 
worthy of notice by some of the writers of the day. 

For the best ORIGINAL TALE (to occupy not less than 
three pages of the Repository) $20. 

Por the beet POM (not less than forty lines) $5. 

Communications intended for the prizes must be directed 
to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, N. Y. and forwarded 
by the first of November next—each enclosing a sealed 
envelope of the name and residence of the writer. The 
merit of the pieces will be determined by a Committee of 
Literary Gentlemen selected for the purpose and will, 
after being decided upon, be considered the property of 
the publisher. 

N. B. In addition to what was formerly offered, the 
author of every picce that is published will be cutitled to 
a copy of the present volume. 

oF" In all cases the articles intended for the prizes must 
be POST PAID, or they will not be attended to. 





Just received and for Sale, by Ashbél Stoddard, at his 
Book Store. Uudson. 


Mitcheli’s Travelers’s Guide 


Through the United States. Also Maps of New York ; 
New Jersey ; Massachusetts, Connecticut & Rhode [stand : 
Maine, New Hampshire & Vermont: Pennslyvania ; 
Maryland; Virginia; N. & 8. Carolina & Georgia: 
Loutsania, Mississippi & Alabama; Indiana; linvis & 
Arkansas; Ohio, Indiana, Minois & Michigan. 





NOTICE. 

7° New Subscribers can be furnished with all the 
previous numbers of the present volume, and all the back 
volumes except the Ist and 2a, 





TILE RURAL REPOSITORY 
1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, AT HUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Wim. &. Stoddard. 

It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
aml index to the volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and kifty Cents, at the expiration of three monhts 
from the time of subseribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive tieclve copies and one copy of the 
No subscriptions received 
than one vear 


"All Cvders and Communications must be post paia 
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